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IN the March and April (1886) numbers of THE STUDENT, special 
attention was called in various ways to what was believed to be a 
_ serious defect in the curriculum of the theological seminary. It was 
claimed that more work zz the Bible should be done; and perhaps 
less work about it. It was argued that provision for the study of the 
English Bible in the seminary should be made. The subject was 
taken up by the religious press, and in some instances by the trustees 
of theological institutions. The results are already apparent. In not 
a few institutions has such study been introduced. It is worthy of 
notice that this position is supported by eight hundred and eighty- 
eight out of a thousand ministers in the active work of the pastorate, 
against forty-eight who do not look upon it with favor.* 


CLOSELY connected with the subject of Bible-study in the semi- 
nary is that of Bible-study in the pastorate. It is a matter of some 
interest to know whether or not the minister, the divinely authorized 
interpreter and teacher of the Word of God, is really performing his 
functions in this direction. Whatever else he may have to do, and in 
these days the majority of ministers are compelled to do much work 
which they have no business to do, the pastor must teach the Bible. 
To teach it he must now it. To know it he must study it. 


First arises the question, does the average pastor give to the 
study of the Bible a sufficient amount of time? Does the Bible 
occupy that share of his attention which it deserves? It may be 
taken for granted that the minister studies.t What does he study? 
On what is his time spent? And further, Shall one be satisfied with 


* See page 133 of this number of THR STUDENT. 
+ Many of them, however, do not study. 
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that work done on the Bible which may be classified under the heads 
of devotional reading and sermon-preparation? These are necessary; 
but they are not Bible-study, although often wrongly regarded as 
such. 

ANOTHER question suggests itself. Are the ministers of our day 
making an effort to keep up with the times in the line of Bible-study? 
With many of them the daily paper is a necessity ; because they must 
be up with the times. But how many are as anxious to know the 
results_of modern scholarship as applied to the Bible? It is true, they 
may entertain the feeling that the work of modern scholars is unreli- 
able, and so shun any contact with it. That class of ministers is not 
a small one which holds the belief that so far as concerns Bible-truth, 
whatever may be said of other truth, the older the statement, the more 
correct it is apt to be. Would one believe that out of every one 
thousand ministers there are four hundred and twenty-six, nearly 
one-half, who use only the Old Version in their personal study 
of the Bible? Ifthe only difference between these versions was the 
printing,as poetry of those portions of the Old Testament which are 
poetical, it is extremely difficult to understand why every real student 
of the Bible should not use the New Version in his personal study. 

This is but one indication, and there are many, that the minister 
of the present age is slow to avail himself of what, if accepted, would 
prove most helpful. There is a widely prevailing timidity, called con- 
servatism. It is not true conservatism. It is a timorous inertia. 


MANY other questions relating to this same subject come up. Our 
readers are invited to study the article in this number entitled “ Bible- 
study in the Pastorate; Figures and Facts.” It will be found to con- 
tain much that is, to say the least, suggestive. In another number of 
THE STUDENT the matter will be considered in some of its more im- 
portant applications. 
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BIBLE-STUDY IN THE PASTORATE; FIGURES AND FACTS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


In order to ascertain, as exactly as possible, the general amount and character 
of Bible-study carried on by men who are engaged in the active work of the min- 
istry, as well as to learn the opinions of these men on certain questions relating to 
theological instruction, the writer prepared and mailed to twelve hundred minis- 
ters a printed form containing certain questions, with a request for answers to 
them. That the reader may be better able to understand and appreciate the results 
of the inquiry thus instituted, it is necessary to make a statement of certain 
points relating to this printed form, the persons to whom it was sent, and the 
replies received. 

1. It was understood that the contents of the replies should be regarded as con- 
fidential, so far as concerned the publication of any statement in connection with 
any name. Had this fact been stated more definitely in the letter accompanying 
the printed form, the apprehensions of a smaller number would have been 
aroused. 

2. This printed form was not intended in any sense to extort ‘‘ confessions,” 
although it would seem to have been regarded by some in this light, if the letters 
which accompanied their replies are to be accepted as presenting their views. 
The existence of this idea may, perhaps, also account for the fact that a number 
of those of whom the request was made, failed to reply; a failure profoundly 
regretted by the writer, because there were special reasons, at least in some cases, 
for supposing that the contents of the reply would have been of particular inter- 
est. 

8. The ministers to whom the printed form was sent were of five denomina- 
tions: Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian. All: were 
graduates of a theological seminary. All were men engaged in the actual work of the 
pastorate. All had been in the ministry five years; none longer than twenty 
years. Every name was carefully selected. 

4. The work of tabulating the “‘ returns ” has been one of extreme difficulty. 
Most of the questions were not of a character to be answered by ‘‘ Yes,” or “‘ No.” 
The cases of no two men were alike. The necessary brevity of the reply in many 
instances left much to be inferred. Care has been taken, however, to present the 
substance of the replies in what is believed to be a strictly accurate form. 

5. As each one hundred replies was tabulated, it was noticed that the gener- 
al average remained about the same. The statements herein given would not 


have been materially changed had the calculation been for five thousand instead | 


of one thousand. 
6. In order to give uniformity to the statement, the calculation in each case 


has been made upon the basis of one thousand. This will present clearly the rela- 
tive proportion under each head. ; 

7. Many details of a most interesting character were received in connection 
with the replies, which could not well be included in this presentation. These 
will furnish material for a second paper upon the subject in a future number of 


THE STUDENT. 
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8. The thanks of the writer are hereby tendered the gentlemen who so kindly 
and courteously granted his request for information. 


1. Average time in the ministry of those furnishing information.. 

Number specially interested in Dogmatic Theology 

Number specially interested in Church History................. Kaen 

Number specially interested in New Testament Exegesis... jaeseaee 

Number specially interested in Dogmatic Theology and New Testament Exegesis. ee ee 45 

Number specially interested in Old Testament Exegesis ‘ 

Number specially interested in Old Testament and New Testament Exegesis. 

Number using in their personal Bible-study the Revised Version....... ... 

Number using in their personal Bible-study the Old Version. 

Number using in their personal Bible-study both versions. 

. Number giving a certain allotted time, outside of devotional reading and eermon-prep- 
aration, to both Old Testament and New Testament study. ‘ 

Number giving such time to New Testament, but not to Old Testament ...... 

Number giving such time to Old Testament, but not to New Testament... 

Number giving no special time to Bible-study......... see sesrececes 

Number giving time to the study of topics involving biblical study. sehpwavusaewspeiins 

Number who have read the entire Old Testament in speecondi one or more times since 
leaving the Seminary 

Number who have read the entire Old Testament in Hebrew.. iveusensseseuess 

Number who have read in Hebrew certain books: 

Pentateuch............ Minor Prophets........52 

Number who read Hebrew with some degree of regularity 

Number who have read the entire New Testament in English one or more times since 
leaving the Seminary. . 

Number who have read the New ‘Testament in Greek.. 

New Testament books which have been read in Greek: 
Gospels by. Lesser Epistles by... sawn 
Epistle to the Romans by... : Epistles to the Corint hians by. 

Epistle to the Galatians by... 
Revelation 
Number who have taken up and made special study of separate books...... 
. Old Testament books which have been studied specially: 
Minor Prophets by.... 
The Pentateuch 
Ruth by... 
Jonah by.. 
1 Song of Solomon. by.. 

New Testament books which have | been studied specially: 
Gospels by. Epistle to the Galatians by 
Epistle to the Romans by.......... Lesser Epistles by...... .. audbanwe 160 
Acts by.. Philemon by.... 
Epistle to the Hebrews by. Epistles to the Corinthians by. = 
Epistle to the Ephesians by Gospel of John by.. 
Revelation by. Epistle of James by. 

Number who have done special work in Old Testament History.. i 

. Number who have done special work in Old Testament Theology . peeneenas 

Number who have done expository preaching .. 

Number who have prepared ee papers: 
a) On the Old Testament... sibwncabawebuby 
c) On subjects of which the department was not specified 

In reference to the teaching of the English Bible in the Theological Seminary, 
a) Number out of a thousand favoring it 


* Ten or twelve men had read more than one-half of the Old Testament in Hebrew, but no © 
one had entirely finished it. 
+ It was difficult to make from = papers a satisfactory calculation on this point. The 
number 180 is probably an over-estim 
“a = >. was difficult to determine; oe 8 ideas as to what expository preaching is, differ con- 
eral 
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b) Number out of a thousand opposing ad 
c) Number expressing no opinion 
31. In reference to making Hebrew an elective in the Theological Seminary, 
a) Number favoring it 
b) Number opposing it. 
c) Number expressing no opinion... 
32. In reference to the advisability of having ‘mn the Theological ‘Seminary : instruction ‘in 
Biblical Theology as distinct from 
a) Number favoring it.. < 
b) Number opposing it 
©) Number expressing no opinion 

In submitting the results of this inquiry, our space will allow aie a few gen- 
eral remarks :— 

1. New Testament Exegesis, it will be seen, is the favorite study of the 
largest number of ministers. Including those whose special studies are divided 
between the New Testament and Dogmatic Theology, and between the New Tes- 
tament and Old Testament, we find that four hundred and sixty-seven, or nearly 
one half of the whole number, take special interest in the New Testament. The 
other half, four hundred and ninety-four, give their chief attention to History and 
Dogmatic Theology. Fifty-five take special interest in the Old Testament, or, 
including those who combine the New Testament with the Old, one hundred and 
seventy-nine out of a thousand. 

2. From one stand-point, the number of those making use of the Revised 
Version in their personal Bible-study, is surprisingly large. And yet, when one 
reflects that forty-three ministers out of every hundred, do not avail themselves 
of this new and best Bible-help, there must arise a feeling of sincere regret that 
’ men should be so blind to what is manifestly their own best interest. 

8. Ata rough estimate, only about one half give special time to the study of 
the Bible outside of devotional reading and sermon-preparation. Devotional 
reading of the Bible is not Bible-study; nor is the preparing of a sermon to be re- 
garded as Bible-study, unless, indeed, the sermon is in the strictest sense an 
expository one. Topical study of a certain kind may well be classified under this 
head ; yet we doubt whether much of it is, after all, real Bible-study. We must 
draw the line somewhere between biblical study and Bible-study. Both are 
important ; but much that is classified under the former caption cannot be included 
under the latter. Right here, we believe, is the mistake of many men. They 
suppose themselves to be doing work called Bible-study. If, however, they 
would but reflect, they would see that the work which they do under this head is, 
after all, something else. It is, of course, good work, and necessary work, but 
not Bible-study. 

4. There would, at first, seem to be ground for surprise that of those inter- 
rogated, not one had read the Old Testament through in the Hebrew. But let us 
think: Does any one of us have among his acquaintances in the ministry one 
whom he knows to have done this? The fact is, that there has been no encour- 
agement for work of this kind. What every average student ought to do during 
his seminary course, and what each pastor ought to do every five years of his 
pastorate, has not been done even by one in ten thousand, not to speak of one in 
a thousand. It is, on the other hand, an encouraging feature of the returns, that 
so large a proportion, almost one in five, are now reading Hebrew with some 
degree of regularity. Four years ago, this would have been one in twenty-five. 
Five years hence, it will be one of two. 
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5. One minister in three has studied specially the Book of Genesis; one 
in four, the Psalms; one in five, Isaiah; one in eight, Job; one in ten, 
Daniel; one in ten, the Minor Prophets; one in ten, the Pentateuch as a whole; 
one in fourteen, Ruth; one in twenty, Jonah. We may, each for himself, decide 
whether or not this is a creditable showing. ' 

6. We are surprised at the number, one in three, of those who have done 
special work in the line of Old Testament History; and even more so at the num- 
ber, nearly one in four, who have given special study to Old Testament Theology. 

The fact that the International Sunday-school Lessons have emphasized the 
need of historical work, will perhaps account for the first; while the latter num- 
ber is no doubt due, in great measure, to the publication of Oehler’s Old Testa- 
ment Theology, under the editorship of Professor Day. 

7. It was interesting to note the different opinions expressed concerning the 
value of expository preaching. Some had tried it, but, at the request of their 
auditors, had stopped. Others had found it more and more instructive and in- 
teresting. Is it really true that aman who can preach, will fail to interest his 
hearers in the interpretation of the Word of God, if he has prepared himself prop- 
erly for his work? Such a thing is scarcely possible. It may be accepted as an 
established fact, that the man who fails as an expository preacher fails, not 
because the people do not wish to hear the Bible expounded, but rather, because 
the preacher has not learned how to expound it, or has not taken sufficient time for 
preparation. Itis only a diligent student that can expound Scripture. Sermons, 
the most attractive, may be ‘‘ evolved out of one’s inner consciousness;”’ Scripture- 
exposition cannot be so evolved. In short, men fail in their attempt to expound 
Scripture because, strange as it may seem, they do not know Scripture. 

8. Sooner or later, the Bible in English will be studied in all our seminaries. 
The times demand it. The demand must be granted. When nine ministers out 
of ten state in definite terms, upon the basis of their experience in the work for 
which the seminary is supposed to train a man, that it is desirable to have men 
trained in the English Bible, a pressure is brought to bear upon the seminaries 
which they cannot, if they would, withstand. Within five years every divinity 
school of influence will have made provision for instruction in the English Scrip- 
tures, not simply for those who study no Hebrew or Greek; but also for 
those who are at the same time doing linguistic work, and exegetical work of a 
critical character. 

9. Hebrew will never generally be made an elective. That is, for full grad- 
uation from a theological seminary there will be demanded in the future, as in the 
past, some knowledge of this language. The present system of requiring of all 
men the same amount of work, will certainly be modified. It must be so arranged 
that men who have special inability in acquiring language, may use the bulk of 
their time in lines of study where, perhaps, the results accomplished will be 
greater. There is no man, however, worthy of graduation from a theological sem- 
inary, who cannot, if he will make a proper effort, acquire sufficient Hebrew to be 
of great practical benefit to him. It is sheer nonsense for a man to claim either 
that he cannot learn it, or that when learned he can make no practical use of it. 
This might have been said a decade since, but to-day such a statement cannot 
stand for a minute. 

10. Finally ; if all who favored the introduction into the theological seminary 
of ‘‘ Biblical Theology ” as a branch of instruction distinct from ‘‘ Dogmatic Theol- 
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ogy,” understood what is now meant by the term “ Biblical Theology,” there 
would seem to be very little difference of opinion in reference to the question. It 
is, however, a notorious fact that not one man in three really has a true concep- 
tion of this term and of what it is intended to include. As in the case of the term 
** Higher Criticism,” men will misunderstand it, no matter how often the correct 
meaning of it is presented. Nevertheless, one has only to know what “ Biblical © 
Theology” is to appreciate its paramount value. Of the various theological 
departments, this, more justly than any other, comes under the head of Bible- 
study. 

The writer of this paper is a layman; -he has never been a pastor. It 
may be said that such a one is in no position to appreciate the cares;and bur- 
dens of a pastorate; that he little realizes the pressure resting upon the pastor, a 
pressure which renders study in many cases next to impossible; and that, conse- 
quently, itis not for him to sit in judgment on those whose position he cannot 
appreciate. 

There is a measure of truth in this! It would, indeed, be wholly true, if 
from an outside position, with no knowledge of facts, and with no interest in the 
subject, he were coldly and formally to philosophize as to what ought to be done. 
But this is not the case. f 

During the past few years he has been brought, in a peculiar ‘manner, into 
close relations with thousands of ministers. He has become personally acquainted 
with many hundreds. Every day in the year brings letters by the {score from 
ministers, detailing their troubles, their difficulties, their disappointments, their 
afflictions. He has in this way gained a knowledge of the minister’s life which 
even an experience of that life would not have given him. He is not on the out- 
side, but rather on the inmost side. He does not write in order to criticize, but, 
if possible, to stimulate. And what is written rests upon the statements, the 
‘‘ confessions,” as they themselves have termed them, of men in the work. 

Let everything be granted that is asked ; let every allowance be madejthat is 
demanded ; let every fact receive its most favorable interpretation. It neverthe- 
Jess remains true that the ministry, taken through and through, comes far short of 
doing in the line of Bible-study, what is expected of them, what ought to be 
expected of them, and what they ought to expect of themselves. The Bible is not 
known as it ought to be known, and is not used by them as it ought to be used. 
A reform is needed in this direction. Let it be inaugurated. 
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SOME FEATURES OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE BOOK OF AMOS.’ 
By Rev. EpwaArp L. Curtis, Pu. D., 
Professor in the McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


The Book of Amos commences—after the motto giving its theme, divine 
judgment2- with the announcement of the guilt and impending punishment of 
the heathen neighbors of Israel. Damascus and Ammon have been inhuman in 
their warfare against Gilead. The Phoenicians and Philistines have driven a 
barbarous slave-trade and violated an ancient alliance.4 Edom, with unrelent- 
ing hatred, follows his brother Judah.5 Moab has outraged the most sacred feel- 
ings of ancient piety, burning into lime the bones of the king of Edom.6 Such 
are the transgressions of these nations. We notice that they are immoralities ; 
and while they may have been all associated with wrongs done to the people of 
Jehovah, that is not made prominent here. It is rather the character of their 
deeds that brings them under divine condemnation. Amos thus opens his proph- 
ecy to pave the way for placing Israel under a similar judgment. If the nations 
who stood in no special relationship to Jehovah were thus to be punished, much 
more his own chosen people.?’ Jehovah’s regard for a people depended not only 
on his choice, but also on their moral quality.8 Hence Amos proceeds to depict 
most vividly the immorality of the northern kingdom, in order to bring it under 
condemnation. The oppression of the poor is mentioned again and again; the 
selling the righteous for silver, the needy for a pair of shoes; the turning aside 
the way of the meek ;!° the longing for the new moon and the Sabbath to be gone, 
that unto the poor might be sold the refuse of wheat.1!_ There is abominable dis- 
honesty in trade, making the ephah small and the shekel great, dealing falsely 
with balances of deceit. Justice is perverted.!2 There is luxurious revelry, with 
fearful licentiousness and drunkenness, robbery and violence.!3 Amos thus is con- 
spicuous as an ethical preacher, and no minister of God since his day has rebuked 
with greater severity the crimes of the rich in the oppression of the poor. This, 
indeed, is characteristic of the work and writing of the prophets. They were 
ethical preachers. The guilt often most abhorrent to them was the wrong of 
man toman. Nathan plead the cause of Uriah the Hittite! Elijah found the 
great crime and sin of Ahab in the murder of Naboth. This is given as the ground 
of the fall of the royal house ;!5 not the worship of Baal or the golden calves, but 
this murder most foul. Hosea’s prophecy opens with an announcement of Israel’s 
impending doom because the bloody deeds of Jehu should be avenged :16 deeds 
which elsewhere, because acceptable in destroying the house of Ahab, had been 
commended.!7 Micah also was an ethical preacher, and appears as the special 
champion of the poor peasantry against lordly grandees.18 Isaiah spoke in a sim- 


1 A somewhat similar study from the Book of Joel by the writer appeared in THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT STUDENT, Vol. III., Nos. 4.and 5. The endeavor in this article has been to avoid repeating 
the features of prophecy there illustrated. 21.2. 31.3. 4i.6and9. 5i.11. 6ii.1. ‘iii. 1 seq. 
8ix.7. 911.6. Wii.7. Uvili.5seq. v.12. 13 ii. 7 seq., iii. 10, iv. 1, vi. 4s8eq.. 142 Sam. xi. 1 seq. 
15 1 Kgs. xxi. 17seq. 16 Hos.i.4. 172 Kgs. x.30. 18 Mic. ii. 1 seq., iii. 3 seq. 
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ilar strain and was bitter against great land owners, saying: ‘‘ Woe unto them 
that join house to house and lay field to field.”"! He classified great wealth with 
idolatry.2 The condition, too, of his beautiful promise of forgiveness, is that of 
moral reform.’ Jeremiah took up the cause of bondmen and bondwomen.‘ This, 
then, without further illustration, is the spirit of Old Testament prophecy. Its 
words are marked by far more of the spirit of preaching than of foretelling; they 
were uttered also often not that the future foretold in them might come to pass, 
but the opposite, that it might not. Amos said, Prepare to meet thy God.5 Seek 
good and not evil, that ye may live.6 Hate the evil and love the good: it may be 
that the Lord God of hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.? He had 
possibly a hope then, certainly a desire, that the impending ruin which he threat- 
ened might be averted. His message was no unconditional word of fate: not 
something which must be fulfilled in detail, but rather which should serve to set 
forth the principles of God’s government in the world. Indeed Amos teaches that 
threatened destruction might be averted ; for in answer to his prayer Jehovah re- 
pented, and said of specific judgments, that they should not be. That this also 
is the nature of prophecy is taught by the word of Elijah to Ahab,® by the story of 
Jonah, by the repentance of the people at the preaching of Micah.1° This is, more 
over, expressly declared in the word given to Jeremiah: ‘‘ At what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom to pluck up and to break 
down and to destroy it, if that nation concerning which I have spoken turn from 
their evil I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them.”!1 

But while prophecy thus may be said to be “‘ never absolute, but always sub- 
ject to moral conditions,’’!2 on the other hand sometimes these very moral condi- 
tions are revealed. Thus to Isaiah was given the foreknowledge of Israel’s con- 
tinued obduracy.13 The purpose also of God in the choice of his people Israel 
cannot be thwarted and changed by man’s conduct. His compassionate love is 
higher than his penal justice. His faithfulness can never be broken by man’s 
faithlessness. Hence Amos closes his prophecy with a promise of the future re- 
demption,!4 which is never absent from the prophetic messages concerning Israel. 
But this redemption is not to come through the restoration of the northern king- 
dom, the almost exclusive subject of our book, but through that of the house of 
David. This is significant that in all Hebrew prophecy no hopes of the future 
ever cluster around Ephraim or any northern dynasty, although the glory and 
power of Israel were often superior to that of Judah. This fact shows a divine 
mind controlling the words of the prophets. They are not utterances suggested 
merely by the circumstances of their times or by the keenest human insight into 
the future. They are of God. 

This divine element, however, does not rule out the human. All that which 
the wisest foresight, unaided by divine revelation, could give, must be allowed its 


part in prophecy. Amos was a discerner of his times. The instrument whereby ‘ 


Jehovah was to execute his wrath against Israel and the neighboring people, was 
not some unknown power ,beyond the prophet’s historical and political horizon, 
but, as is indicated, one near at hand,!5 beyond Hamath,!6 and hence can only 
have been Assyria. This kingdom, about 800 B. C. according to the inscriptions, 


1Isa. v.22. 2Isa.ii.7. 3 Isa.i.16 seq. 4 Jer. xxxiv. 8. See also vii.9. 5Siv.12. 6v.14. 7 v.15. 
8 vii. 3,6. 91 Kgs. xxi. 29. 10 Jer. xxvi.17 sea. 11 Jer. xviii. 7 and also seq. Comp. Ezek. xviii. 25 
seq. '2 Edersheim’s Prophecy and History, p. 152. 13Isa.vi.9seq. 14 ix.]1seq. % iii. 11. 
16 vi. 14. : 
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received tribute from the northern kingdom; and Jeroboam II., in whose reign 
Amos prophesied, may only as a vassal of Assyria have been permitted to extend 
his power so widely as to embrace Damascus.1 Amos, now, may have been quite 
a traveler. It is certain that he was no uninformed man. He shows a clear geo- 
graphical and historical knowledge of all Palestine. It is not impossible that he 
may have even visited Assyria. He easily at any rate could have learned of its 
colossal strength and power. Seeing then the weakness through moral corruption, 
the false security of the northern kingdom, he must have discerned that, unless 
Israel returned to moral purity and obtained strength in seeking Jehovah, the 
nation soon would be crushed and overthrown, together with her neighbors, by the 
advancing empire of the East. Already Assyria’s movements were as the roar of 
a lion about to take its prey. And Amos most likely saw in it the divine instru- 
ment of punishment which should not be turned away.2 Thus also was it with 
the other prophets. Though not without divine foresight, a supernatural gift, 
they are still to be regarded as keen observers and interpreters of their times. 
They saw what Jehovah was about to accomplish in the movements of the nations, 
and they sought to shape the conduct of their own people accordingly. They were 
statesmen, royal counselors, as is especially illustrated in the activity of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, who endeavored to direct the foreign policy of Judah. 

The Book of Amos illustrates also the relation of the early prophets to the 
ceremonial law, and the outward forms of religion; for Amos appears as no ex- 
pounder or mere interpreter of this law and these forms. The people in his day 
were very religious. They kept the Sabbath, the unscrupulous not dealing on that 
day. They were punctilious about their offerings and sacrifices, their zeal ap- 
parently carrying them beyond the requirements of the law.4 Yet for all this 
Amos has not one word of commendation. It may be said that he regarded the 
worship of the northern kingdom as sinful because not at the central sanctuary 
at Jerusalem. But this he never intimates, and how could he, when even Samuel 
and Elijah had sacrificed elsewhere? It is true that the people are bidden not to 
seek Bethel or Gilgal or Beersheba;5 but the alternative is not that of seeking 
Jerusalem, but to seek Jehovah and live. The kind of seeking also is very plainly 
indicated. It is not that of sacrificial worship, but of heart and life service; for 
the word is: ‘‘ Seek good and not evil, that ye may live, and so the Lord God of 
hosts will be with you.”6 And again: ‘I hate and despise your feasts, and I will 
take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though you offer me burnt offer- 
ings and meal offerings, I will not accept them: neither will I regard the peace 
offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away the noise of thy songs, for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols. But let judgment roll down as waters and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream.”? Amos strikes here the burden of the prophetic 
teaching of the whole Old Testament. It is a constant protest against the separa- 
tion of religion from morality: ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice, to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’’8 ‘‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice.”® ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with. 
thousands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil? He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and 


1 Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. I., p. 208. 2i.3,6,9,11; ii. 1,4-6. *viii5. 4iv. 5. 
5v.5. 6v.14, 7v.22seq. §1 Sam. xv. 22. 9 Hos. vi. 6. 
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to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 1 ‘To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocks « 
or of lambs, or of he-goats....Cease to do evil: learn to do well: seek judgment: 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.”? . These are 
examples of the words of the prophets. They do not necessarily imply the non- 
existence or the non-recognition of the divine authority of the Levitical law, but 
may be taken as a warning against its being too exaltedly regarded, and an utter- 
ance of the spirit of him who said: ‘“‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites; for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weight- 
ier matters of the law, judgment and mercy and faith: but these ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone.” § 


/ 


PITHOM.* 
NAVILLE AND HIS REVIEWERS. 
By Rev. C. R. GILLertr, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Mons. Edouard Naville, in the employ of the Egypt Exploration Fund, went 
to the Delta of the Nile in the early part of 1883 to begin operations at Tanis-San- 
Zoan, but owing to the advanced state of the season, he turned his attention to 
the ‘“* Mound of the Statue ”’ (Tell-el-Maskhutah) in the Wadi Timulat, on the old 


canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. The place had been identified by Lepsius 
with Raamses, on the basis of a number of monuments found there and sub- 
sequently removed to Ismailia, the main one of which represented Ramses II. 
seated between the solar deities, Ra and Tum. An examination of the texts pre- 
pared Mons. Naville for a result at variance with the theory of Lepsius, and he 
says that he formed the opinion that when the mound should be opened and its 
contents brought to light, the city would be found to be dedicated to Tum, and 
not to Ramses. The results of the excavation, not theories, must justify this 
hypothesis. 

What was found is well known. An immense wall surrounded the nucleus of 
the city. Inside this, occupying the SW. corner, was a ruined temple, dedicated 
to ‘Tum, the great god of Theku.” Behind it a part of the naos was found, 
which belonged to one of the monuments already in Ismailia. Eleven hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of greater or less size, and two stones containing a Greco-Latin and 
a Latin inscription were discovered, and are reproduced in the memoir. 

The earliest of the Egyptian remains was from the time of Ramses II., and 
the latest from Ptolemy II. (Philadelphos), thus covering the ground at intervals 
between 1500 and 250 B. C. There is a probability that other Pharaohs besides 
those to be mentioned were active here, though no remains are found to prove it. 
This has been accounted for by the fact that the stone used for inscriptions was 
nearly all very soft and unable to stand exposure for a long time. Besides, when 


1 Mic. vi. 6 seq. 2 Isa. i. 11 seq. % Matt. xxiii. 23. 

*THE SToRE CITY OF PITHOM AND THE ROUTE OF THE Exopus. By Edouard Naville. 
London, 1885. First Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The Atheneum, London, No. 2994, Mar. 14, 1885; Andover Review, vol. IV. (July), 1885. 
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the Roman soldiery occupied this site, they leveled off the ground for their camp. 
The debris was cast into the subterranean chambers of which we have heard so 
much, and many monuments must have been destroyed, or so hidden as not yet to. 
have come to the light. As all of these chambers have not yet been excavated, a 
rich harvest may still await the spade. Of kings of the twentieth and twenty-first 
dynasties it is possible that we have some monuments at Tell-el-Maskhutah, though 
by no means certain. Remains have, however, been uncovered bearing the royal 
oval of Sheshonk IL. (Shishak), Osorkon II. and Takelot of the twenty-second 
dynasty, of Nectanebo I., a great warrior and an important king of the thirtieth 
dynasty, and finally of Ptolemy II. (284-247 B. C.). 

Besides these two other stones were found of great importance. One of them 
reads thus LOEPO | POLIS | ERO | CASTRA : =(Aocepo | polis | ero | castra). The 
meaning of Lo is unknown, but the rest is plain.* Of this stone Dillmann says :t 
‘* By far the most important result, so far as geography is concerned, from the 
finds of Mons. Naville, is in the establishing of the site of Herodpolis.” (p. 5.) 
This Herodpolis is shown by the same inscription to have been also the Ero Castra 
of the Romans. 

The other Latin inscription is longer and all the work of one hand. It reads: 
DDNN VICTORIBVS | MAXIMIANO ET SEVERo | IMPERATORIBVS. 
ET | MAXIMINO ET CONSTANTI(NO) | NOBILISSIMIS | CAESARIBI.. .| 
AB ERO IN CLYSMA | MI VIIII ©|.t Of this “find” the reviewer for the 
Andover Review remarks (And. Rev. vol. 4, p. 90), ‘‘M. Naville uttaches great 
importance to a Roman mile-stone he found, which puts the distance between 
Heroépolis and Clysma at nine miles. This only gives in round numbers what 


Bischoff and Moller ( Worterbuch d. Geogr.) state more exactly at eight miles and 
three quarters.’’2 


* It is to be remarked that this stone is inscribed by two bands, the letter P in the second line. 
marking the transition. Comparison with the facsimile will also show that the first line was 
engraved in a character more like the Greek lapidary script, while the last three lines are evi- 
dently Latin. The P of the first line is the Greek r. 

+ Ueber Pithom, Hero, Clysma nach Naville. (Separatabdruck.) Sitzungsbericht der K. Preus.. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin. Sitzung der philosophisch-historischen Classe vom 30. Juli 1885,. 
XXXIX. 

+ If there is a mistake in the last line, it is a double blunder, as there is a double coe 
of 9 miles as the distance between Ero and Clysma, 9 being the Greek 9. 

8 Cf. also Andover Review, iv. p. 87, where it is said, ‘‘In Bischoff and Mdller’s ‘Wérterbuch 
der Geographie’ (printed 1829) it is stated that ‘Heroépolis was a city in the east part of lower 
Egypt, on the southern bank of the river of Ptolemy, east from Pharbastis (i. e., Belbeis), 8% miles 
northwest from the inlet to the Arabian Gulf.’” Later in the same article this “inlet to the 
Arabian Gulf” becomes Clysma to the writer’s imagination. This quotation is an unfortunate 
one. Inthe first place, examination shows that Clysma is not even hinted at, much less men- 

‘tioned in the original, and therefore it has been supplied by the reviewer in an unwarranted 
way. He makes his authority say what it does not say. In the second place, the whole inter- 
pretation of the statement of Strabo, etc., cited by Bischoff and Méller, as to the exact location 
of Herodpolis, turns on the question whether indeed the sea never extended further to the north 
than now. In the third place, the reviewer has omitted a very important part of the statement, 
which says that the site of Heroépolis was at the present (1829) ** Abukecheid” which the maps 
of the “‘ Description de l’Egypte’’ place at or very near the present * Tell-el-Maskhutah.”’ In the 
fourth place the writer does not seem to be aware of the contradiction which exists between the 
view of the dictionary and the geological argument (?) which he brings forward. If one is. 
adopted, the other must fall, and vice versa. 1f Hero was at Tell-el-Maskhutah, then Clysma was 
nine (8%) miles away, very near'the present Ismailia, and at the head of the “‘inlet’’ or “‘ recess”» 
of the sea according to Strabo. If, however, the sea never came further north than Suez, and 
if Clysma was near Suez, and was the only place that ever bore that name on the isthmus, then 
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This writer would thus discredit the mile-stone. How could this more exact 
distance be known ? Whence did it come to be thus “‘ more exactly ” determined ? 
No ancient authority has been quoted or in any way cited that supports the fig- 
ures as understood by the reviewer, and yet they are thus taken on faith and 
thrown out to the disparagement of the work of Naville. The Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus does not give this interpretation any aid or countenance. It gives the follow- 
ing distances :* (a) ‘‘ Heliu (usque) Scenas veteranorum milia plus minus 18 (22), 
(usque) Vico Judeworum mpm. 12, (usque) Thou mpm. 12, (usque) Hero mpm. 24, 
(usque) Serapiu mpm. 18, usque Clysmo mpm. 50.” This citation does not accord 
with the more exact distance by about fifty-nine and one quarter miles, or making 
allowance for the short Roman mile (1614 yards) and assuming that the reviewer 
has failed to allow for the difference between the English and German mile,f 
the divergence’ might be reduced to something like twelve miles and one half, on 
the basis of the long German mile (5.753 Engl. miles). This explanation, however, 
is far from satisfactory. 

But the mile-stone is really important, as is shown by the fact that Prof. 
Dillmann devotes considerable attention to it in the paper already mentioned. Of 
it as bearing upon the location of Hero he says (p. 4) that it cannot be adduced in 
evidence, as it may have been removed from its original place and transported to 
the spot where found. The location he had already accepted as fixed by the other 
stone. The value of this one is due to the fact that it gives a distance to another 
place. Now there are two courses open in regard to this stone, either to regard 
it as having sufficient evidential value to overthrow the correctness of the Itin- 
erary (Naville) or as requiring the hypothesis of two places called by the same 
name somewhere on the Isthmus of Suez (Dillmann, pp. 7,8). After an extended 
discussion of the various appearances of Clysma in early literature, Professor 
Dillmann arrives at the conclusion ‘‘ that there was a Clysma near Suez. A Clys- 
ma nine miles from Hero must have been a second. Before this can be considered 
assured it must be proved that (1) the mile-stone originally stood in Hero and was 
not carried there later, and (2) that the inscription on it really affirms what Naville 
tinds there, that Clysma was nine miles distant from Hero’ (pp. 9,10). On the 
basis of the existence of a Clysmat a little to the north of Suez we are thus shut 
up to a choice between two, either the stone tells the truth, or it is false ; it has 
been rightly interpreted, or it has been misunderstood. This is the sole question 
to be decided. The first point mentioned by Dillmann is of no importance what- 
ever; for the story of the inscription is equally true or false whether it be found in 
Hero, Heliopolis, Tanis, Bulak, or the British Museum. The one question is as to 
the truth or falseness of the statement, and that belongs to others than the present 
writer to determine. It is a question in the department of Paleography. 


Hero has not yet been found and the mile-stone is false. But all things point the other way. 
The whole strength of the review notice finally rests upon this one point, of which mention will 
be made later,—the ancient bounds of the sea. 

* Vetera Romanorum Itineraria, sive Antonini Augusti Itinerarium....curante Petro Wes- 
— Amstelodami 1735. Pp. 169-70; and, Itinerarium Antonini Augusti et H Hi ly 

..ediderunt G. Parthey et M. Pinder. Berolini, 1848. Pp. 75-6. 

+ The quotation is from the German dictionary ‘named. 

+ This hypothesis, it may be said, is not as absurd as it might seem at first sight; for we have 
as yet no hint as to the date either of the city that has been identified (Dillmann) near Suez, or 
of the possible city which Dillmann says would be needed to accord with the record of the mile- 
stone. 
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The site, then, of Hero-Herodpolis, is at last proved to be where it was some- 
times suspected to be, though no one seems to have been very positive about it. 
An important question arises in connection with this identification in regard to 
its proximity to the sea. The testimony of the old geographers is mentioned more 
or less fully by the Andover reviewer, beginning with Theophrastus, and continu- 
ing with that of Lucian and Strabo. Strabo is said to confirm the statement of 
Theophrastus in stating that Hero is ‘‘near the end of the Arabian Gulf,” and 
“near Arsinoé are situated, in the recess of the Arabian Gulf, towards Egypt, Hero- 
épolis and Cleopatris.”* ‘Lucian is quoted as saying that ‘a young man em- 
barked at Alexandria, ascending the Nile, and sailed as far as Clysma, a port at 
the extreme end of the canal, at the Red Sea.’”? The reviewer continues, ‘‘ From 
all this it is evident that Clysma was a port on the Red Sea, at the eastern end of 
the canal, and that Herodpolis was a town....8} miles west from Clysma.’+ To 
this statement very serious objection may be made on the ground of inconsistency, 
if the writer wishes to be understood that the inscription ‘‘ Ero Castra”’ is authentic 
and its evidence conclusive. If this be not admitted, the position of Dillmann 
may be adduced to offset such denial, but the writer would at least be consistent 
in saying that “if the Red Sea ever extended north of the point which it now 
reaches, it must have been in some prehistoric period ”’ (p. 87). 

The testimony of the early geographers turns entirely upon the question of 
the former extension of the sea. They speak of Herodpolis as at the head of the 
“recess of the Arabian Gulf,” which is called by Strabo after this city. Those 
who hold that the sea never came further north than Suez, must hold that Hero is 
not at Tell-el-Maskhutah (on account of the discrepancy in the distances) and that 
it must be sought somewhere between “eight and three quarters miles” and nine 
miles from the “inlet of the Arabian Gulf,” not from Clysma. There is, however, 
good expert testimony against this belief, even if ‘‘ the evidence that any sea ever 
washed the Serapeum is only ‘conjectural.’” The following may be cited as 
holding to a considerable extension of the sea northward: Sir J. W. Dawson,t{ 
of McGill College, Montreal; Edward Hull, Prof. Geology, Royal College of - 
Science, Dublin, and Director of Survey of Ireland, etc.; Sir John Coode,|| and 
Du Bois Aymé.J It is a well-known fact that to-day the Suez Canal is only kept 
open and navigable by the constant dredging that is carried on. If this artificial 
water-way is thus in danger of filling up and choking, why should not an arm of 
the sea, never of any very great depth at best, suffer a like danger? Prof. Lepsius 
is said to have declared against this extension of the sea on the ground of the re- 
mains of a canal ‘‘ north of Suez for a distance of three leagues.”” What does this 
prove? It would seem to indicate that the canal was put there to serve a purpose, 
that of water communication. What would be more natural after the filling up 
of the sea and the stoppage of water traffic in this way, than for the government 
to undertake to accomplish in an artificial way that which was no longer possible 
naturally ? 


*The Andover reviewer does not give this quotation in extenso, but says, “In another place 
(p. 804, not 884 as stated) he says it was near Arsinoé and Cleopatris,” XVII., I., 26. 

+ The distance “8% miles” is derived from a quotation already given and not repeated here. 

+ Egypt and Syria (By-paths of Bible Knowledge, VI.), p. 58. 

§ Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 1884, pp. 137-141. 

i Ditto, April, 1885, pp. 97-99. 

4 Description de l’Egypte (1809) IIT. 187-192; 1V. 715-782. 
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But too much space has already been given to this discussion. We pass over 
some points in the review of Naville’s book, which seem to us unwarranted, and 
take up a point which concerns the author of the memoir rather than its subject. 
The Andover reviewer forgets himself in making the following statement, which 
in other periodicals of some sorts might be passed over in silence: ‘‘ Besides, the 
announcement of M. Naville’s discoveries was made with undue haste (in the 
London Times, the Academy, etc.) before he had time to read the inscriptions 
with care, and he must have felt constrained to verify the assertions of his too 
sanguine friends” (p. 90). To insinuate or openly charge any such literary dis- 
honesty upon the author and then to couple it with such an epithet as the “‘ schol- 
arly Naville” and the statement (cf. p. 91) that ‘‘nothing can be more apparent, 
nothing more cheerfully recognized than the careful, painstaking, scholarly faith- 
fulness with which M. Naville has done his work,” is, to say the least, absurd. 
If the author has distorted facts in order to ‘‘ verify the assertions of his too san- 
guine friends,” he is tricky rather than “scholarly,” deceitful rather than “ care- 
ful”? and “‘ painstaking’ in a bad rather than in a good sense. The sentiment 
that we criticize is unworthy. 

To those who have kept abreast of the current discussion of the question of 
the identification of Pithom, the name of the district in which it was situated, 
Theku(-t), is familiar. Of this the reviewer says (p. 90) ‘‘The Thuku repeatedly 
mentioned on the monuments, M. Naville assumes to be identical with the biblical 
Succoth.”? An anonymous writer in the Atheneum (No. 2994, March 14, ’85, p. 350), 
who criticizes Naville’s book in an unfriendly manner and in a very superficial and 
unsatisfactory way, speaks thus, ‘‘ On the monument found there M. Naville read 
the name of the god Atum or Tmu (commonly Tum), and as Ramses II. is always 
called the ‘‘ friend of Tmu’”’ in the inscriptions upon them, he concluded that the 
city was dedicated to this god. Ona fragment of a naos he (Naville) found the 
name of Ramses II. and of a district called Thuku; and from this he argued that 
the place where he was excavating was called Pa-Tmu (i. e., the house of Tmu) or 
Pithom, that it was the Pithom which the Israelites built, and that Thuku was 
the same as the Succoth of the Old Testament.” ° ° 

Such is the insufficient and misleading statement of this writer, and it in- 
cludes over half of his resumé of the work of the ‘brilliant and accomplished 
Egyptian scholar M. Naville” as he is pleased to style him. 

These statements are true, so far as this identification is concerned, but it 
has supporters who are well qualified to pass judgment in the matter. It was not 
made by Naville, but by Brugsch, and has ample support in Ebers,* an Egyptolo- 
gist second to none. The name occurs many times (we have counted it no less 
than nineteen times) in the monuments, and from the form in which it occurs it is 
designated as a land on the border, inhabited by people of a foreign race, and also 
asa city. From this it has been inferred that the name was at first applied toa - 
district and afterwards to the chief city of the same. That this was a name of 
the city whose ruins are here buried there can be no reasonable doubt. The name 
which Naville reads Pi-tum and identifies with Pithom is also found on the same 
monuments. Leaving fora moment the question of the truth of this identifica- 
tion, let us consider the objection made by the Andover reviewer (p. 89). ‘The 
contrast between Pithom and Thuku in this respect (‘determinatives’ used after 


* Academy, No. 681, New Issue, May 23, 1885, pp. 871-373. 
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each) is remarkable and calls for an explanation. It may be asked, Have we not 
aright to infer that the temple gave a name to the place? We reply, The place 
already had one name. It is repeatedly called the city of Thuku in the monu- 
ments of the nineteenth and twenty-second dynasties. ..and how could it be called 
Pithom at the same time?” No admission fuller than this could be asked by the 
most enthusiastic advocate of the Tell-el-Maskhutah-Pithom site. This final 
question is quite refreshing. If the trouble had been taken to examine the double 
nomenclature of Egyptian kings and cities, it would never have been asked. Let 
me cite some of those mentioned by Diimichen in his “‘ Einleitung”’ to the “ Ge- 
schichte des alten Aegyptens,’’ von Eduard Meyer in Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen,” and there printed on his maps of the ‘‘nomoi” 
of Egypt. Us, “city of the divine sceptre us,” = nu, “city” (par excellence) = 
nu-amon, ‘‘ city of Ammon ” (Heb. PON"N)) = Thebes = Diospolis; nubi, ‘* gold 
city’? = pa-sebek, “‘ dwelling of Sebek,” = Ombos = Kum Ombo; pu nti hi 
ab-t n-ta seni, ‘city on the East of the land of Esne” = pa chnum, * house of 
Chnum” = Contra Lato, near present el Hilleh; dpu = pa chem, “dwelling of 
Chem” (Pan) = Chemmis, Panopolis, Achmun.* This system of double names, 
the one sacred and the other “ profane” or civil, is something quite familiar to 
students of Egyptology, and causes no surprise whatever. 

The Atheneum writer remarks (p. 350), ‘‘ If the Hebrews wished to transcribe 
this name (Thuku) in their own letters, they would certainly have used }) for the 
first letter of the name, and not D.”” This question has been fully answered by 
Ebers in the article already mentioned. He states that many similar cases of the 
substitution of these letters could be given, besides the one quoted by Mons. Na- 
ville, in which the Egyptian Theb-neter becomes tlie Greek LePévvuroc. 

The main interest to us as biblical students, in the excavations of Mons. Na- 
ville at Tell-el-Maskhutah is the identification of Pi-Tum of the monuments with 
the Pithom of Exod. 1.11. The reviewer says on this point,....‘‘ there is no ev- 
idence that he has found a city called Pithom, much less the city which Exod.1. 11 
says the Hebrews built for Pharaoh” (p. 89). The writer in the Atheneum re- 
marks also (p. 350), “‘ The Pithom of the Exodus is apparently as far to seek as 
ever.”’ 

Now it is held by those competent to judge that there is evidence that this 
place is the site of old Pithom and all the facts yet discovered go to show that it 
was the very city in question. In the first place as to the name. It is found in 
the tablet of Ptolemy written fully and “ determinated’’ with the city sign, and 
also not thus determinated in other texts. But there is another consideration 
only hinted at by Naville, which strengthens the argument greatly. These same 
texts draw a distinction between the city of Tum and the temple of Tum. The one 
was Pi-Tum, Pithom, and the other was haa(t)-Tum, temple or sanctuary of Tum. 
This distinction points most. conclusively to the existence of a town called after 
the main deity of the region, and shows by monumental evidence that the city is 
there. As to the other point, the identity of the place, we can at least say-that 
the results of the excavations correspond in a marked way with the facts as re- 
corded in Exodus. The bricks that have been found (and the city is almost en- 
tirely composed of these), are of three sorts, with straw, with stubble, and without 
either, and they are laid in mortar, an unusual thing. 


* Egyptian double names in italics. 
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The further discussion of the names of the city and of that of the region can- 
not now be entered upon. The present paper has already outrun the most liberal 
estimate as to length, and still much remains to be said. Many of the details of 
M. Naville’s discoveries are of rare interest, but they cannot now be considered. 
The work is a grand one and well does the Egypt Exploration Fund deserve not 
only thanks but substantial remembrance in a financial way. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. © 


By Pror. WILuIs J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE HISTORY OF BEGINNINGS. 


The first eleven chapters of Genesis are a record of the beginnings of human 
history, leading up to the history of Israel, which properly begins with the call of 
Abraham, chapter x11. It is now certainly known that much the same accounts. 
of the beginnings of things existed among other ancient peoples than the Israel- 
ites. Assyrian writings of the times of Sennacherib have been deciphered, which 
claim to be copies of Babylonian writings older than the times of Abraham, and 
which contain, with variations of form, some of the accounts contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, including the two biblical accounts of the crea- 
tion, and that of the deluge. As between these and the biblical narratives, the 
identification is unmistakable; and this being established, the two groups of 
accounts are further identified with similar accounts found among other peoples. 
The biblical accounts differ from all the others by the air they have of being 
simple statements of fact, made by a sober-minded believer in one God; the 
others, many of them much fuller in details than ours, are all marked by abun- 
dance of grotesque and fanciful embellishment. It is sometimes represented that 
the Hebrew accounts were selected from the Babylonian by some Hebrew mono- 
theist; this is just as credible as it is that the canonical gospels were selected 
from the apocryphal. In such cases, according to all human experience, the 
simplest statement of facts is the earliest, and the embellished forms of the story 
come later. A sober statement drawn from a myth, would ordinarily have the 
form of a statement of principles or generalizations, not that of a statement. of 
facts. The Babylonian accounts may therefore be fairly claimed as witnesses to 
the extreme antiquity of the more original forms of the same accounts, as now 
found in Genesis. 

The dominant school of anti-traditional criticism holds that the account of 
the flood in Genesis is made up of two older accounts worked together. We have 
already seen that it considers the first account of the creation as part of an 
Elohistic writing of the time of Ezra. It holds that the title ‘‘these are the 
generations of the heaven and the earth, when they were created,” Gen. 11. 4, 
belongs to the account preceding the title, and not, as commonly in other, 
instances, to that which follows the title. To the same writing it attributes 
“the book of the generations of Adam,” chapter v., except the twenty-ninth 
verse; also “‘ the generations of Noah,” being Gen. vi. 9-22; 1x. 1-17, with other 
shorter sections and phrases, in the account of the flood; also ‘the generations 
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of the sons of Noah,” the opening verses of chapter x., and parts of the remain- 
der of the chapter; also “‘the generations of Shem,” Gen. xt. 10-26, and “ the 
generations of Terah,” Gen. x1. 27, 31, 82. 

Kuenen holds that the second account of the creation, with the story of the 
garden. of Eden, belongs to the earliest of the three works from which Genesis was 
compiled—a work written about the eighth century B. C. Originally, in this 
section, Jehovah was written as the divine name, but the editor who placed the 
section in its present connection wrote it Jehovah Elohim, in order to make 
it apparent that Jehovah is the same with the Elohim of the previous section. 
The original account was the same that we now have, up to the first verse of the 
fourth chapter. That verse was directly followed by the last clause of verse 2, 
“now Cain was a tiller of the ground,’’ and then by verse 17, thus omitting 
altogether what is said concerning Abel. This original Jehovistic writing, he 
holds, knew nothing of Abel, nothing of Seth, nothing of the deluge, but gave a 
list of the descendants of Cain, as far as Lamech, then, perhaps, made Noah the 
son of the Cainite Lamech, and the father of Shem, Japhet and Canaan, and so 
proceeded to take up the times of Abraham and his descendants. Later, some 
reviser or revisers introduced the story of Abel, and added a story of the flood, 
and then, in order to fit the parts together, inserted the accounts of Seth and his 
descendants. Several centuries later, the post-exilic editor who combined this 
earlier writing with the writing produced in Ezra’s time, omitted the earlier 
genealogy of Seth’s descendants, except the verse that explains the name of 
Noah, Gen. v. 29, and wrote instead the genealogy he found in the later account. 
In writing the remaining genealogies, and the account of the flood, he worked the 
two accounts before him together, so that large sections here display the literary 
peculiarities of both the older and the newer accounts. The mixed sections,— 
that is, those which cannot be assigned, except fragmentarily, to any of the 
supposed original works,—comprise from one third to one half of the eleven 
chapters. 

For determining literary characteristics, it is necessary to have a connected 
passage of some length. In such a passage we may note the modes of speech an 
author employs, and those which he avoids, the way in which he constructs his 
sentences, and the way in which his sentences succeed each other, the turn given 
to his understanding of affairs and to his expressions by the point of view he has 
adopted, and other such peculiarities. But in the nature of the case, these phe- 
nomena cannot exist in disconnected sentences or fragments of sentences. Red 
bricks may be so built into a structure as to produce some particular architectural 
effect; but that would not justify our inferring the existence of that style of 
architecture wherever we find a red brick. The proposition that certain sections 

in this history of beginnings are so sharply distinguished from the contiguous 
matter, by their literary peculiarities, as to make it evident that the author did 
his work, in part, by copying memoranda previously written by himself or others 
is a proposition that can be argued upon evidence; the proposition that these 
sections can be so classified as to show that they were taken by the author from 
two or more previously existing continuous works requires, in addition to the 
evidence, the introduction of many hypotheses of revisions, interpolations, emen- 
dations, editorial combinations, to explain the phenomena which seem to contra- 
dict the proposition; the describing and dating of these supposed earlier works 
depends largely on the process of dissecting the parts of our present books which 
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are not contained in the strongly marked sections, and tracing the fragments to 
the several earlier works as their sources; and this process is mostly a matter of 
conjecture, lying outside the region of evidence. 


JAN. 9. SIN AND DEATH. Gen. 111. 1-6 and 17-19. 


It is easy to foresee that the published comments on this lesson will make 
much of the alleged accounts of the temptation found in the mythologies of 
early peoples, and in particular, of the role played by the serpent in these 
mythologies. It will be a safe rule to doubt all such statements, particularly if 
they are very striking and satisfactory, until you know from what source they are 
derived, and how trustworthy that source is. 

The tree of the temptation was not what we too often carelessly call it, ‘“‘ the 
tree of knowledge,” but ‘‘the tree of the knowing good and evil.”” The account 
does not say that Adam and Eve were tempted through their thirst for knowledge 
or through their curiosity. Up to this time, they had knowledge only of good. 
They knew of evil, perhaps, negatively, as the opposite of good; but it was to 
them simply a term of reasoning; they had no actual positive knowledge of it. 
The tempter made Eve understand that she was unsophisticated as compared 
with beings who had such positive knowledge, that if she and Adam should have 
experience of evil as well as of good, it would open their eyes, and would make 
them wise in the sense of giving them shrewdness. This was the more effective 
because he had previously lodged in her mind the feeling that the divine com- 
mand was an abridgment of her liberty to do as she pleased. 

The theological doctrine commonly drawn from this passage is that of the 
fall of the human race. But the importance of this doctrine should not prevent 
our noticing that we have in the passage a type of the way in which temptation 
ordinarily comes to the innocent and the inexperienced. Any boy or girl who 
gets to feeling that obedience to right is a restraint, that it is rather ridiculous to 
be innocent through being ignorant of evil, and that it is a pretty good thing to 
be made worldly wise by some experience of evil, is being beguiled by the tempter 
who beguiled Eve. Our young people would be safe if they could be protected 
from this inclination to get their eyes opened by the knowing of good and evil. 


JAN. 16. CAIN AND ABEL. Gen. Iv. 3-16. 


The theory above mentioned, that the story of Abel is a later insertion into 
the original narrative, is made plausible by the ease and neatness with which it 
can be detached; but even so, it is still more simple and natural to hold that the 
narrative always contained it. Instances in which a particular narrative can be 
neatly detached from a longer narrative that contains it are not at all uncommon. 
The fact that such a narrative can be separated from its context without mangling 
either is, by itself, no proof that it was originally a separate piece of composition, 
though the fact may, in some instances, fit into other proofs in such a way as to 
strengthen them. 

The expression miggets yamim, verse 3, naturally describes the close of some 
recognized period of time,—a week, or a month, or a year, for example. This 
account, therefore, represents that regularly appointed periods for worship by 
sacrifice were already in existence in the time of Cain and Abel. 

According to all critics, probably, this is the earliest use in the Old Testament 
of the word mincha in a sacrificial sense. It is the word which, in the ceremonial 
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law, the King James Version translates ‘‘ meat offering,” that is, ‘‘ food offering,” 
and which the New Version translates ‘‘meal offering.” The old translation 
would apply, a little lamely, in the present instance; the new would not apply at 
all. Apart from its use in connection with sacrifices, the word means tribute, 
that is, a present brought to some one in recognition of his right to especial 
respect—ordinarily in recognition of his right as sovereign. In the ceremonial 
law the mincha is ordinarily an offering of fine flour mingled with oil, accompany- 
ing the sacrifice of an animal. Was this a recognition of Jehovah as sovereign, 
whenever an offering was made, by presenting to him a portion of the produce of | 
the ground? The explanation is at least natural and plausible; and this explana- 
tion fits the instance of Cain and Abel, and every other instance in which the 
word is used, whether in the ceremonial law or out of it. The translation ‘ trib- 
ute offering” would fit this explanation of the use of the term. 

The Revised Version translates the word robhets, verse 7, by the English 
word “‘coucheth.”? The translation is a happy one because, like the Hebrew, it 
absolutely excludes what just now seems to be the favorite interpretation of the 
sentence, namely, that sin was crouching at Cain’s door, like a wild beast ready 
to spring upon its prey. A concordance will show that the Hebrew word cannot 
have this meaning; its use is to describe an animal couching for rest, or a stone 
embedded in its setting of cement. 

The phrase ‘‘doest well,’ as here used, should most naturally apply, not to 
well-doing in general, but to well-doing in the matter in hand, that is, to the 
making of a correct sacrifice. 

These considerations strongly favor the interpretation which gives to chatta’th 
here the meaning ‘“‘a sin offering.’’ Cain’s remedy in the matter was not to find 
fault with Abel, who was not.to blame, and who had no thought of disputing his 
rights as first-born and as ruler, but to take the proper sin-offering that lay 
couching at his door, and offer an acceptable sacrifice. It is assumed, of course, 
that his refusal to do so simple a thing as offer the sacrifice that God required 
was the expression of a wrong state of heart. 


JAN. 28. NOAH AND THE ARK. Gen. VI. 9-22. 


This lesson, like the last, corresponds to one of the detached sections recog- 
nized by the anti-traditional critics. They say that this section is from the same 
document with the first chapter of Genesis; the previous verses of the chapter 
they assign to the earliest of the three documents from which Genesis is compiled, 
or to some revision of that; they hold that the next two chapters were produced 
by working together the two separate accounts of the flood found in the two 
sources. This is equivalent to saying that these chapters, as they now stand, 
combine the peculiarities of both the alleged sources; and this does not differ 
greatly from saying that they have the peculiarities of neither. The two chapters 
seem to be closely written continuous narrative, the alleged inconsistencies of 
statement they contain being purely matters of conjectural interpretation. We 
may well hesitate before we accept a theory that requires us to regard them as 
made up of twenty-five or more fragments, pieced together from two or three 
previous works belonging to different literary ages. 

The biblical account of the deluge differs from the other ancient accounts in 
several important particulars. Among others, it attributes the flood to two 
causes,—the forty days’ rain, and the breaking up of the fountains of the great 
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deep; the other accounts know of no cause but the rain. The account in Gen- 
esis, moreover, gives a series of dates, measurements and circumstantial state- 
-ments that are lacking elsewhere. 


JAN. 80. THE CALL OF ABRAM. Gen. XII. 1-9. 
Fes. 6. Lor’s CHoice. Gen. xm. 1-18. 


These chapters, the anti-traditional critics say, came from the Jehovistic 
work which they regard as the oldest of the sources of the Pentateuch. Since, 
however, there are found in Gen. xu. 4, 5; xm. 6, 12, etc., some of the marks 
which they regard as characteristic of one or both the later works, they explain 
that the earlier narrative has been revised by some one who introduced into it 
some clauses from the later. The alternative would be, of course, to suppose 
. that these particular forms of expression are not as peculiar as they hold them 
to be. If we accept this alternative, as our stock of peculiar expressions grows 
smaller, our evidence in favor of any particular theory of the compilation of 
Genesis grows less. 

The call of Abram is represented in the Bible as a point of departure in 
human history. The historical movement here beginning has widened into the 
history of the Israelite, the Christian, and the Mohammedan religions, with all 
the effect these have had on the races, the nations, the civilizations of mankind. 
The historical questions that start here are therefore the largest that belong to 
human history. They are of the more importance because the great truths of 
religious doctrine and of spiritual life now most dominant among men are insep- 
arably bound to this historical movement. Those who do Sunday-school work do 
it from the conviction that the doctrine of redemption for men, wrought out 
through this movement, and especially through the chief factor of it, the incarna- 
tion and life and death and mission of the Messiah, is the doctrine of all doctrines. 

In view of this, there has been a surprising neglect of certain aspects of this 
doctrine, as taught in Genesis, which the text of Genesis makes more prominent 
than any thing else. In Gen. x11. 2, 3, a part of the language of Jehovah to 
Abram is :— 

“And be thou a blessing, that I may bless those who bless thee, and may 
curse those who make light of thee, and all the families of the ground may be 
blessed in thee.” 

If words mean any thing, this means that Jehovah’s chief purpose in choosing 
Abraham and Israel was to make them his especial channel of blessing to all 
mankind. In other words, we have here a perfectly distinct and clear statement 
of a great fundamental doctrine in soteriology. This statement is repeated five 
times in the successive parts of Genesis, each time with care to secure attention 
to it; and the doctrine is also taught in other forms of statement. Nothing else 
in Genesis is so emphasized as this; especially, no other point of doctrine as to 
God and his relations to men is so emphasized. I know of no work on Old 
Testament theology, of any school, which makes this doctrine thus prominent. 
Indeed, it is very currently assumed that this idea of blessing for mankind, 
through the chosen people, is a New Testament idea, and that the finding of any 
thing more than a shadow of it in the Old Testament is an unwarrantable impor- 
tation of New Testament ideas into the older scriptures. Yet here it is in Gen- 
esis—not a shadow, but as sharp a statement as it is possible to make—not made 
once, or obscurely, but made many times, and pushed to the front as the one 
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religious doctrine more important than any other. Of course we must not import 
Christian ideas into the earlier scriptures; but equally, in the comparatively few 
instances when the earlier scriptures take pains to formulate a doctrine, and 
teach it dogmatically, we are not at liberty either to deny it or to leave it in the 
background. 

The New Testament uses the statements concerning Abraham very prom- 
inently for teaching the doctrine of justification by faith. We are so familiar 
with this that we have allowed it to lead us to neglect the equally evident fact — 
that upon these same passages, more than upon any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, the New builds its doctrine concerning the Messiah. The apostles taught 
that the Messiah was the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham; that the relig- 
ious movement they were introducing was the carrying forward of that by which 
the nations were to be blessed through the father of the faithful. Thoroughly to . 
have this in mind is to have at hand the solution of many difficulties concerning ~ 
the religion of the Bible, and the means of gaining a larger and worthier concep- 
tion of many of its most precious truths. 


HEBREW PROPHETS AND PROPHECY. 


By PRoFEssoR R. V. FosTEr, D. D., 
Theological School, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 


II. 


A few words concerning the nature of the prophetic office. A prophet, or 
nabi, was not one merely who foretold future events. Indeed, he may not have 
foretold at all, and yet have been a prophet. This was a mere accident of his 
office, though as a matter of fact it does abound in the recorded utterances of the 
Old Testament prophets. Buta prophet was one who spoke for another as his 
authorized agent, or representative. The word, or message, may or may not have 
been a prediction. It was simply the revelation of a fact, whether of a permanent 
and general nature, or one pertaining to the past, present, or future. It is true 
that the mass of the people was always more impressed, for the time being at 
least, by the miracles or predictions of the prophets than by their spiritual ideas; 
and it is easy to be explained why, after the permanent withdrawal of the prophetic 
gift, still greater weight has been laid, by both Jews and Christians, upon the 
predictive element of the prophecies which have been preserved. But it remains 
true that prediction was only one of the means whereby prophecy would accom- 
plish its end. Prediction was not the whole even of heathen manticism, with 
which some have so incorrectly allied Hebrew prophecy. The object of both was 
to inform man how to do what was right and pleasing to the Being whom it re- 
garded as supreme. But even a slight comparison of the two with each other 
enables us to see how far manticism fell below prophecy. Prophecy is unique. It 
is characteristic only of the religion of Israel, nothing closely resembling it being 
found in Mohammedanism or the religion of any other Semitic peoples. Indeed, 
the religion of Israel, as is well known, was peculiarly hostile to all forms of 
sorcery and soothsaying, upon which the prophets failed not to pronounce over 
and over again severe denunciation. They were sins which could be classed only 
with the worst. 
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Prophecy admitted that a knowledge of the future was desirable; but one of 
its functions, perhaps the one which comprehended all others, was to enable the 


Israelitish nation to know what kind of knowledge of the future could alone be 5 


pleasing to God and a blessing to man, and not merely to gratify an idle or selfish 
curiosity concerning the future. Prediction held the same relative place in God’s 
dealing with his Old Testament people that miracle held in the hand of Christ. 


In healing the blind or feeding the five thousand he had an object in view beyond - 


the mere restoration of sight or the satisfaction of hunger. These, obviously, 
were only incidents—suitable means to a far higher end. Prophecy employed 
prediction only when it was needful to do so, fulfilling its function not merely, 
perhaps not mainly, by the miracle of foreknowledge, but also by pointing the 
eyes of the nation backward to the holy and righteous government of God as man- 
ifested in their own history, and to the aims of divine providence as exhibited in 
that history. The object thus sought was to qualify the people to anticipate and 
thereby avoid possible judgment, to walk conscious of and ever mindful of their 
own mission as the chosen people and of the great future which this involved, ever 
regarding it as beneath their dignity to yield to the natural yearning for soothsay- 
ing. They already knew their future; they did not, like the heathen, need to be 
informed, and the words of the prophets were to be regarded as rather of the 
nature of reminders. ‘‘ Therefore thou hast forsaken thy people the house of 


Jacob, because they....are soothsayers like the Philistines” (Isa. 1.6). ‘“‘AndI - 


will cut off witchcrafts out of thine hand; and thou shalt have no more soothsay- 
ers’? (Mich. v. 12). Orin other words, the office of prophecy was to promote the 
interest and unfold the ways of the kingdom of God. It was constantly retro- 
spective, but it was so in order that it might be prospective. It looked back- 
ward in order that it might draw such lessons from history as weuld enable it to 
look ahead. 
There is a form of rationalism which holds that the prediction of particular 
events, which also in many instances fell within the sphere of prophecy, is inad- 
missible on the ground of its destroying human freedom and thereby interfering 
with history. History implies freedom, they say ; but if the prophet predicts that 
Israel will, then Israel must; and there is no longer freedom and hence no Jonger 
history. But rather than reject the possibility of history, the rationalists of this 
school prefer to reject the possibility of the predictive element in prophecy. This 
view must be summarily rejected. We are not driven to such an alternative. 
The course of the world is not entirely, perhaps not even mainly, dependent on 
the arbitrary decisions of the human will. And yet man is free. But the free- 
dom of history is the freedom of God. He rules. 
Heathen manticism was a failure. It appealed largely to idle or selfish curi- 
. osity, and left the people as it found them. Hebrew prophecy was not a failure. 
But this difference was the outcome of a deeper difference. Instead of appealing 
to idle or selfish curiosity, Hebrew prophecy was not infrequently in direct and 
dangerous antagonism with it. The prophet lost his head; the mantis knew how 
to drive a good bargain, and did it. A mantis was merely, or pretended to be 
merely, the ecstatic utterer of an oracle, unconscious, irresponsible; and his 
utterances were made with unnatural distortions. Maivec#a hints strongly of the 
foaming mouth and streaming hair. The facts are in harmony with the etymology. 
Not so with Hebrew prophecy, whatever the etymology of the word nabi may seem 
to imply to the contrary. We read of no cases of frenzy or even facial distortion. 
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If the words of the prophet bubbled up, or boiled at all, it was only in the sense that 
the words of honest, and earnest, and entirely responsible thinkers and speakers 
have often done the same thing. The Psalmist says, 
“My heart was hot within me; 

While I was musing the fire kindled; 

Then spake I with my tongue” (xxxix. 3). 
And Jeremiah: ‘If I say, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in 
his name, then there is in mine heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones, 
and I am weary with forbearing” (xx. 9). 1t was this that made the words “ boil 
forth ” in the case of the prophet. Heathen manticism was only a form of divi- 
nation. Hebrew prophecy in its active form was interpretation, in its passive the 
reception of a revelation. There was no incantation about it, no art, no ceremony, 
no formula of any sort. But the magicians could do, or pretend to do, only by 
means of “‘ their incantations ;’’ they could speak only after consulting the horo- 
scope, or inspecting the entrails of a victim. Philo and the Alexandrian school 
were wrong, identifying as they did, though perhaps unintentionally, Hebrew 
prophecy with manticism. ‘The human: understanding,” says Philo, “‘ takes its 
departure on the arrival of the Divine Spirit, and, on the removal of the latter, 
again returns to its home.’”? Josephus substantially repeated Philo’s words (An- 
tig. book Iv., ch. v1.5). So did the Christian father Tertullian. ‘‘ For when a man 
is rapt in the Spirit,” says he, ‘‘ especially when he beholds the glory of God, or 
when God speaks through him, he necessarily loses his sensation, because he is 
overshadowed with the power of God—a point concerning which there is a question 
between us [the montanists] and the carnally minded” [the other Christians]. 
{Against Marcion, book Iv. chap. xxu.). He calls‘the prophetic state amentia. 
But the words quoted are surely a sword which might be made to cut most dan- 
gerously in the very direction in which neither Philo, nor Josephus, nor Tertul- 
lian, would wish. This view, however, of the prophetic state was not the one 
generally held by the fathers. They generally believed that the true prophets, 
who were filled with the Spirit of God, were still able to discharge their prophetic 
functions with ‘‘a quiet and tranquil mind.” Origen (e. g.) says that if the soul 
“encounter no perturbation or alienation of mind whatever from the impending 
inspiration, nor lose the free control of its will’’—it is proof that it is moved by 
the indwelling, or suggestion, of a good spirit (Prince., book 111. chap. 111. 4). He 
instances the case of the prophets. 

God did, however, at times employ the vision and the dream in communica- 
ting his word, or message, to man. But it was not the dream, and it was not the 
vision, of any form of manticism. The visions of Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Dan- 
iel, find no correspondence in heathen theology. But these were not God’s usual 
mode of communicating his message. The more ordinary mode was by direct. 
revelation and manifestation, through a divine impulse given to the prophet’s own 
thoughts. He was caused to think something which, ordinarily, he would not, 
and could not, have thought. This constituted his inspiration, or prophetic state. 

Generally, he was still in his waking or ordinary physical condition. His mind 
was in a state of passivity only in the sense that it was in a receptive attitude, 
though this receptive attitude may at the same time have been one, and doubtless 
often was one, of intense alertness. It was this condition of mental alertness, in- 
deed, which rendered the man capable of becoming an inspired prophet; or, in 
other words, became in him the basis on which the Holy Spirit could operate. Of 
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course God could transform lifeless stones into prophets; and only in this sense 
was it possible for God to constitute any man at random an inspired prophet; for 
not every man had the natural endowments or acquirements which were necessary 
at the outset as a substructure for the supernatural. What Isaiah was when 
“moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ depended very largely upon what Isaiah was when 
not moved by the Holy Ghost. Two men may have the same teacher and yet be- 
come very unequal scholars. ‘Two men may see the same objects, or read the 
same history, and yet draw from them very different lessons. The holy men of 
old spake as they were moved, and they were moved in accordance with what they 
were before they were moved. But they did not reach the subject-matter of the 
heavenly message by any process of reasoning. It boiled up in the prophet’s con- 
sciousness, and boiled forth in oral speech. But from the message communicated 
to him he might by processes of reasoning deduce others; or, the reflective faculty 
being awakened, he might endeavor to understand what he had uttered. But 
they did not in every case, at least, succeed. ‘‘And I heard, but I understood 
not,” said Daniel; “then said I,O my lord, what shall be the issue of these 
things? And he said, Go thy way Daniel; for the words are shut up and sealed 
till the time of the end” (ch. x11. 8). And Peter affirms of the prophets generally 
that they “sought and searched diligently,” as miners search in the earth after 
precious metals, concerning what time and historical circumstances the Spirit of 
the pre-existing Messiah had reference to when he testified to them of the salva- 
tion which should come (1 Pet. 1. 10). The question, therefore, What did the 
prophet understand by his message? is by no means identical with, What does 
the message mean? or, What did the Holy Spirit intend by it? And this last 
question it was not possible, in many cases, for either prophet or people to fully 
answer. 

But notwithstanding this, all Hebrew prophecy is characterized by its remark- 
able practical character. While the people did not know all the end aimed at, 
they knew it well enough. Prophecy was not intended exclusively for the con- 
temporaries of the prophets; and these contemporaries knew very well, or might 
have known, all that was intended for them. When the prophet said, ‘‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye, O house of Israel,” as he did say over and over again, in one way and 
another, the people knew very well what that meant. And when he said “ Retri- 
bution,’’ which also, in one phraseology or another, was one of the ‘‘burdens” of 
prophecy, the people understood very well what that meant. They may not have — 
understood all that it meant for some future generation, but they understood 
enough of what it meant for them. So also when the prophet uttered a message 
of promise. It might have been couched in enigma, or symbol; but whether so 
or not, the people could always know that it meant something good, though they 
might not know any of the particulars. They could distinguish the rainbow from | 
the cloud; the promise from the threatened retribution. It was not necessary for 
them to know the details. The people, like the prophets themselves, needed 
always to be kept on the alert; and the only way to keep them on the alert was 
for them to always have in mind the question, I wonder what sort of good thing 
this is that is promised? I wonder what sort of evil thing this is that is threat- 
ened? By hope and apprehension should they be saved, both as individuals and 
asanation. And the same principle still obtains. It would be far from best for 
us to understand all prophecies. | 
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W. M. L. DE WETTE., 
By W. W. Everts, JR., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘*T know that there is salvation in no other than the name of Jesus Christ, 
the crucified, and that there is nothing higher for mankind than the divine 
humanity realized in him, and the kingdom of God planted by him.’”? With this 
parting testimony to this world, De Wette went, June 16, 1849, to confirm it in 
the other. In his last book, published in 1846, he refers to ‘“‘ the Son sitting on 
the throne at the right hand of the Father, as co-regent and equipped with all 
divine power.’”’ In 1839 he joined with Liicke in a protest against the propaga- 
tion of the views of Strauss in the University at Ziirich. In 1837, he wrote in his 
commentary on John: ‘ Important for the Christian faith is the fact of the res- 
urrection of Jesus; though a shadow, that will not lift, rests on the way and 
manner of it, still the fact itself cannot be put in doubt; and that shadow itself 
is pleasant to faith, that loves a mystery. Our Christianity is too much a mat- 
ter of desk-wisdom, not enough of faith and life. The people are under the 
influence of the clergy. Only be firm and strong in faith, you leaders, filled with 
the spirit of truth and love, alive in Christian sentiment, and preach the Christ 
who stands just as truly in history as he lives in all Christian hearts, and doubt 
will gain no power.” In reply to the mythical theory of the origin of the Gospels, 
he says: ‘A law of experience, that is valid in all history, is this, that all great 
discoveries, creations and institutions in human life, even if they are based in 
the susceptibility, longing and need of the masses, still always belong to the activ- 
ity of superior individuals. Certain general movements, like the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, may be referred to the masses, the age, the nation 
or the corporation, but the decisive moments in them can be ascribed -only to 
certain individuals. By this Jaw of experience, we assume that Jesus Christ was 
the founder of Christianity.”’ In 1831, in his Dogmatics he speaks of the Pietists 
as “‘ relatively the best kind of Christians,’’ and condemns the dislike of creeds as 
“the fruit of ignorance, superficiality and conceited dogmatism.”’. He went so far 
as to recommend to the Council of Basel the punishment of change of creed and 
mixed marriages, on the ground that true progress in our days consists in empha- 
sizing the importance of the creed.” 

As far back as his Berlin days, which closed in 1819, he demanded the resto- 
ration of the creed as the standard for popular education, as against the terrible 
chaos produced when every man teaches the people what and as he will, to the 
great abuse of the most important doctrines of religion. Referring to those days, 
in a dedication to Liicke, he recalls “‘the spirit of confluent love to Christian 
truth ” that prevailed in their little circle. When he entered Jena, a young man © 
of nineteen, the Gospel story was to him, the son of a pastor, enshrined in a 
sacred halo. 

The above references to De Wette will, no doubt, surprise those who are ac- 
customed to think of him only as the negative critic, the pupil of Paulus and 
teacher of Strauss and Theodore Parker, who doubted the incarnation, treated 
the descent of the Holy Spirit as a self-deception on the part of the Apostles, 
scouted the doctrine of the resurrection of the body as the degradation of the 
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idea of immortality to a physical theorem, and relegated the doctrine of the 
trinity among things antiquated. How are such contradictory statements from 
the same lips to be explained? ‘‘ Doth a fountain send forth at the same place 
sweet water and bitter ?”? A glance at his life may enable us to solve the riddle. 
While De Wette was favored in being a pupil of the poet Herder, and the text- 
critic Griesbach, it was his misfortune to hear lectures from Paulus, who endeay- 
ored to explain the miracles by natural causes. Then his faith fled, and ‘‘ I was 
proud in the thought that I could become moral without any belief. This delu- 
sion, however, soon vanished. I found myself so desolate without faith in the 
supernatural, so forsaken, thrown, myself and the whole race, into the world with- 
out any purpose, that all within me was divided and uncertain, no living motive 
stirred my cold heart, and death stood as a hostile demon in the background of 
my life.” Referring to the doubts, from which he never fully recovered, he says, 
in 1837, to Liicke: ‘My reasons for doubting the genuineness of the fourth 
Gospel will perhaps appear too skeptical to you, and pain your love for the ‘only, 
tender, right chief Gospel.’ I beg you to remember that, as I earn neither favor 
nor any other advantage from my skepticism, but prepare nothing but vexation 
for myself and awaken suspicion against myself, there is, at least, no self-interest 
in it, even if (which God knows better than I do) there is no pure motive of the 
love of truth leading me. I wish for nothing more longingly than a clear and . 
sure understanding of this important Gospel. You know that it is not vulgar 
dread of the miraculous and superhuman that has thus far hindered me from ar- 
riving at that result. Negative criticism compels further investigation, and, if it 
is answered, a positive result is gained.’’ In such expressions we feel the heart- 
beat of the great scholar. Like Schleiermacher, he tried to stand in the breach 
between rationalism and orthodoxy, and naturally received denunciation from both 
sides. The rationalists called him a “ mystic,” but Neander saw in him “an 
Israelite indeed.’” Much as we may lament his training, such it was, and out of 
the mire of unbelief he succeeded at last, by his lofty integrity, ardent love of ~ 
truth and childlike spirit, in planting his feet on the solid rock of revealed truth. 
Great is the debt of gratitude due De Wette. He was a breaker of new paths. 
His translation of the Old Testament, made before he was thirty, put earlier 
versions in the background. His Archeology was the first systematic treatise on 
the subject. His Introduction to the Old Testument, after seventy years, is still 
called for. His edition of Luther’s Letters is standard. His commentary on the 
Psalms, “ short, clear, precise, thorough,” made an epoch. He produced a revo- 
lution in commentaries. In 1817 he declared: ‘‘The shallow, dry, godless exe- 
gesis, called grammatico-historical, will serve no longer. It is neither grammat- 
ical, for it misuses language and does not understand its living laws; nor histor- 
ical, for it does not investigate, does not live with and in history, and has no his- 
torical perception; nor is it exegesis, for it is not the interpreter of the holy; the 
holy it neither knows nor understands. The comparison of Jewish opinions and 
rabbinical sayings will not lead into the divine spirit of Christianity ; for no one 
yet has understood life by death. If you do not enrich your own spirit, and lift 
your gaze to living contemplation, you will always remain in the vestibule of the 
sanctuary and never receive the anointing.”” What wonder is it that he who 
believed sancte res sancta mente was considered by Schleiermacher sufficient in- 
spiration and ornament, and no picture but De Wette’s was allowed on the walls 
of his study. 
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In these days when the thoughts of many Bible-students are being directed 
towards the beginnings of things, much that is interesting, helpful and profitable 
will be found in Dr. George Dana Boardman’s “‘ Studies in the Creative Week,” 
a series of lectures characterized by a wonderful clearness and breadth of thought. 


The minister and the schoolmaster are not now, as formerly, the only students. 
There are many business men who in the highest and truest sense are students 
and scholars. These men study and sympathize with students. Few are aware of 
the influence exerted by Mr. Benjamin Douglass, of Chicago, in the recent revival 
of interest in Hebrew and Old Testament study. Himself a scholar he has appre- 
ciated the efforts of others in this work, and has rendered aid which such a man 
alone could render. 


About ten years ago the German traveler Mauch found, on the south-eastern 
. eoast of Africa, nearly opposite Madagascar, a number of curious old structures 
which he claimed to be the relics of Phoenician trading posts. The English Con- 
sul at Mozambique, Henry E. O’Neill, has revisited these places, and in his recent 
report to the Geographical Society of London expresses his conviction of the cor- 
rectness of this view. The ruins point toa people considerably advanced in cult- 
ure and art, and inquiry developed the claim on the part of the natives that some 
of these ruins are covered with a kind of a cuneiform writing. 


Among the younger Old Testament specialists of Germany none is more prom- 
inent than Professor Hermann L. Strack, extraordinary professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and one of the associate editors of Hebraica. Under his editorship 
the Porta Linguarum Orientalium, or series of short grammars of the Oriental 
languages, is being remarkably successful. He himself prepared the Hebrew 
grammar of this series, and, although the German appeared only about a year 
ago, it has already been translated into English, Danish and French. Professor 
Strack is also an active worker in the cause of Jewish missions. He is at the head 
of the Berlin Institutum Judaicum, and publishes a little monthly, the Nathanael, 
in the interests of Jewish mission work. He has taken a prominent part in the 
work of city missions in Berlin, and his controversy with the great leader and 
agitator Stocker, as to the proper spirit and method of this work has attracted the 
favorable attention of all Germany. He is closely allied in spirit and work to 
Delitzsch. 


From Jerusalem some important excavations are reported. The Dominican 
monks bought a piece of property about three hundred metres from the Damascus 
gate. Six metres under the present surface the workmen found a subterranean 
vault of considerable size, and with carefully built walls. A short distance from 
this they found a chapel at whose entrance was a stone covered with inscriptions. 
Before these could be deciphered the stone had been stolen, and nothing has been 
heard of its whereabouts since. Some fine specimens of mosaic were also un- 
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earthed, and as the remains of some splendid columns were also found there, it 
was thought that this is the place where, in the fifth Christian century, the em- 
press Eudoxia erected a magnificent basilica to the honor of St. Stephen. Later 
the workmen uncovered a large and beautiful room with walls of stone. Two of 
the walls contain each two doors which form the entrance to four large chambers 
for the dead. On both sides of each chamber was a place for depositing a body, 
and in the background room for one or two more. The central room opens into 
a second room which contained three large sarcophagi with lids. It is thought 
that this is the place where Helen, queen of Abiadenus, and her two sons are 
buried. A large number of bones of dead bodies were found in these rooms, but 
no further inscriptions of any kind were seen. 


Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, has for a number of years been con- 
ducting in the English language an Anglo-American Exegetical Society, for the 
special benefit of American and English students pursuing Old Testament studies 
in Leipzig. It is his custom to take one or more leading Old Testament publica- 
tions and to examine them critically as to their merits or demerits. Last year the 
Society studied Kuenen’s new work. The University lecture course for the winter 
semester just published announces that the’ book to be worked through during 
this term is Professor Green’s ‘‘ Moses and the Prophets” (1883). This is doubt- 
less the first time that the book of an American author has ever been made so 
prominent in German circles, where a foreign literary production is generally con- 
sidered to have merit only in so far as it reflects German thought either by imita- 
tion or by development. This selection made by the leading Hebrew scholar of 
Europe is a deserving compliment to the leading conservative scholar among the 
Old Testament men in America. 


That specialists in this or that department of research should write fiction 
as a recreation is, of course, nothing new. But we doubt whether any others who 
have tried this double role have been equally successful with Professor George 
Ebers, the great Leipzig Egyptologist. He is favorably known as a Christian 
scholar of a superior type, and through such works as ‘“‘ Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” 
and ‘‘ Aegypten und die fuenf Buecher Moses,” to have rendered valuable service for 
Christian apologetics. About fifteen years ago ill health compelled him to seek 
rest at a watering-place. He employed his leisure days by writing a romance of 
Egyptian life, based upon his studies of that country, intended not for publication, 
but only to be read to his wife and intimate friends. These were so delighted 
with the work that they urged its publication, and in this manner “The Egyptian 
Princess”’ first saw the light of day. It received a royal welcome, and was soon 
followed by ‘‘ Uarda,” ‘“‘ Homo Sum,” and others which evinced the same poetical 
imagination with a solid back-ground of accurate scholarship. Ebers’ career in | 
both Egyptology and in the writing of historical romances has been remarkably — 
successful. He is yet in his best years, and although his health has not for many 
years been good, there is reason to hope that his facile pen will yet produce much 
that is instructive and interesting. 


There are schools in philology as well as in theology and other sciences, and 
between the representatives of the various schools the clash of arms is sometimes 
heard. In Semitic, or rather Hebrew lexicography, the so-called Leipzig school 
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has, for some decades back, held almost supreme sway. It bears this name be- 
cause its leading representatives, the two veterans, Fleischer the Arabist, and Franz 
Delitzsch the Hebraist, are professors in Leipzig. The leading thesis of this 
school is that the Arabic represents best the oldest form of Semitic speech, and 
that in etymology and in definitions this tongue must be made the basis and 
source. Pupils often go farther than their masters, and the abuse, probably more 
than the use of this thesis, has occasioned a declaration of war against its domin- 
ion. The Assyriologists of Germany, toward whose researches the majority of 
German theologians and historians have not only been cool but even hostile, 
demand that the controlling voice in Hebrew lexicography be taken from the 
Arabic and given to the Assyrian. The younger Delitzsch in his Hebrew Language 
and in his Prolegomena has cited a large number of words which can find a better 
explanation from the stand-point of Assyrian than from the Arabic. The cer- 
tainly correct theory is maintained that true lexicography must be primarily based 
upon the actual usage of the words in the language, and the coming Hebrew dic- 
tionary is the one in which this fundamental method goes hand in hand with a 
judicious use of the dialects. 


The Germans are active in mission and charity work in Jerusalem. Since the 
death of Bishop Gobat, the two most prominent Germans in the Holy City are 
Architect Schick and the ‘‘ Orphan’s Father” Schneller. The former has been an 
Official resident there for many years. He is a thoroughly educated man, and his 
topographical studies in Jerusalem and Palestine constitute some of the most val- 
uable contributions to our knowledge of the Holy Land. He co-operates heartily 
with the German Palestine Society in its work. He has taken great interest in 
mission work also, devoting his main attention to the cause of Jewish missions. 
The persecution of the Jews in Russia, Rumelia, and other countries of Eastern 
Europe, about three years ago drove thousands of poverty-stricken Jews to Pales- 
tine, where there are already poor Jews in superabundance. The enterprise of 
the Christian mission created for these refugees an agricultural colony at the 
village of Artuf, between Jerusalem and Jaffa, where an opportunity to earn a 
living and secure an education for their children was offered. The enterprise was 
in the hands of Rev. Friedlander, a missionary in the employ of the British Soci- 
ety for Jewish missions. The venture has proved almost a failure, and the colony 
is now reported to be almost deserted. The colonists apparently took their 
chances at a few pennies of the annual donations sent from all the world to the 
Jews of Jerusalem, rather than earn an honest living by tilling the soil. Schick 
was also much interested in this work. Schneller established, about twenty years 
ago, an orphan’s home in Jerusalem, and has done much for the education, both 
intellectual and manual, of the Arab boys and girls of the neighborhood. The 
work done in the asylum far surpasses that of the native Turkish manufacturers. 


Professor Euting, of Strassburg, has, amid many dangers and with extreme 
labor, traveled through the heart of Arabia, in order to search for old inscriptions. 
He reports some interesting items concerning the water in that great country. 
For eight long months he did not see a drop of flowing water, with the exception 
of one small shower, and only at the end of his route did he meet with a living 
well at El Ola, whose water, however, flows only 300 metres and then is lost in 
the sand. All other water disappears in the ground as soon as it falls from the 
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clouds. As pumps are unknown, ditches are dug, and in these, as also in bags, 
the water is kept. All those places where the experience of the past has taught 
that water can be kept all the year round have been taken by the few villages 
scattered about as their own property. Thus, for instance, Hajel, the capital of the 
Shammar country, a city of 13,000 inhabitants, possesses about seventy wells with 
an average depth of thirty metres. Thes are all ‘‘ drawn” by camels, which draw 
the leather buckets out of the wells by means of ropes over wooden rollers. The 
water in nearly all of these wells is very warm, and before it can be used for 
drinking, it is cooled. The greatest and most famous well in Arabia is that of 
Teima, in the Hedjas. This well is mentioned already in Isa. xx1. 14: “The 
inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him that was thirsty.”” The 
Bedouins asked the professor if they had such wonderful fountains in Germany. 
When the answer was given that in this land there were more than 4000 rivers 
and streams of all sorts that never dried up, and that the whole land was like a 
garden, the chieftain of Tema said, ‘If all this.is true that you say concerning 
your country, why then did you ever leave it? And then, where there are no 
camels, no dates, no Bedouins, and where there is no liberty to wander back and 
forth over the whole land, is that a country worth having ?”’ 


One of the difficulties which the biblical student, in common with the Orient- 
alist in general, has is to find a suitable transliteration for the proper names of 
the Old Testament. As the Hebrew, like the other Semitic dialects, has sounds 
for which we have no exact equivalent in English, such as the ain and the shades 
between the other gutturals, the source of the trouble is at once seen. It is 
true that the usages of the Authorized Version has secured a certain authority for 
the transliteration now generally employed by English writers, but it is well 
known that the AV. followed unreliable authorities in this matter, and is often 
glaringly inconsistent. Thus the proper name ° bPia if found in four passages in 


the Old Testament, viz., Gen. rv. 17; v.18; xxv. 4; Exod. vi. 14 (Gen. 9), 
and in two of these places the name is transcribed ““Hanoch,” in two others 
“Enoch,” and so on ad infinitum. Attempts to secure a scientific basis for a cor- 
rect transliteration of oriental and biblical words have been repeatedly made. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy and most acceptable attempt in this direction was 
that made by the recently deceased Berlin Egyptologist Richard Lepsius, who in 
1856 published his ‘‘ Standard Alphabet for Reducing Un-written Languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters.” A 
second edition followed in 1863. He invented signs and marks for sounds not 
found in our European alphabet, some of which are still used in transliterating 
Hebrew. But as a system the idea never found general acceptance. Some mod- 
ern writers have adopted a sort of a phonetic method, writing, e. g., Béd-ween for 
the common Bedouin. Here, again, the signs of our modern languages do not 
admit of accuracy in the reproduction of the oriental sounds, even if the exact 
and generally accepted pronunciation were known to exist. For the present it 
will probably be best to adhere to the traditional transliteration, especially in 
biblical names, but always with the proviso that in this shape these names are 
worthless for scientific research. 
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